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Reviews 
Walt Whitman’s ‘‘November Boughs” * 

ORDINARILY, one associates ‘November boughs’ with 
flown birds, vanished scents, tattered foliage, skies of steel. 
Nature like a Greek athlete is stripped for the winter wrestle. 
Already there is a shimmer of frozen rivers in the distance, 
a ripple of soft reverberations from vanished summer echoing 
in memory Only—even a prophecy of the boreal flare in the 
northern sky. The sap is down: the skeleton arms are up: 
all the infinite articulations of tree and leaf, the lovely 
geometries of interlacing branches, bare to the quick: every- 
thing is ready for the long, long sleep. 

Is this true of Walt Whitman’s book? Ina sense; it is a 
preparation for the long sleep—a touching_ave et vale; ap- 
parently the author’s greeting and salutation and—good bye. 
But in another sense it might just as well have been chris- 
tened ‘ May-blossoms’ or ‘ Leafy June,’ or anything else sug- 
gestive of richness, luxuriance, juice and bloom, for all are 
there in springtime abundance, even a group of new poems 
—‘Sands at Seventy,’—delectably sandwiched betweén the 
Introduction and ‘ Our Eminent Visitors ’ (republished from 
Tue Critic). Sap at seventy is seldom so affluent as it is 
in this striking volume, binding up the life-long thoughts of 
a revolutionist in verse, an evolutionist in belief; and it 
runs up and along these ‘ November boughs’ with a great 
urge and palpitation that expands and freights them to 
bursting. One can fancy them all over tingling with red 
blood to their pith. Themistocles drank bull’s blood and 
then died of it' as a poison. Here there is no thought of 
poison or death except as the horizon of all things, the garde- 
fou that like a banister keeps men from tumbling over into 
annihilation. Succulence, marrow, poetic feeling course 
through the book exultantly. 

All the author’s essential things are here: beliefs, faiths, 
theories, practices; monologuing, apologuing; strong-hearted 
democracy; camaraderie and bonhomie; interspersed with 
wonderfully graphic tableaux of memoranda (if one may so 
speak) gathered and grouped from his hospital and Indian 
Bureau memories. So the prophets spake: in brief puffs and 
pulsations like these: Orphic utterances that expire in a sigh 
or a hexameter: moods of norn and sibyl run into speech 
as molten glass is run into forms; short, quick, pregnant 
flashes of reminiscence that expand into a picture or a pic- 
tured paragraph without a moment’s hesitation. The most 
remarkable part of the book is its first heart-beat: ‘A Back- 
ward Glance o’er Travel’d Roads,’ which one might num- 
ber as strophe @ in a Greek ode, all the other essays and 
fragments being epodes, after-songs, echoes of the initial 
trumpet-blast. In this preface the author reaffirms himself, 
his poetic position, his heresies, his art theory, his demo- 
cratic dreams: he stands or falls by ‘ Leaves of Grass,’ and 
he denounces with a Shakspeare-like malediction all who 
would disturb the ‘bones’ of his work or who would fig- 
leaf or expurgate it. Whether his theory of verse-form be 
_true or false, it finds its justification in the times, which de- 
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mand something new, and has at least a foundation in the 
noble unmetered verse of the Bible. 

Along with this ‘ Everlasting Yea’ or chapter of re-affir- 
mation go little singing essays and excerpts in marvellously 
nervous prose labelled with this or that title: ‘The Bible 
as Poetry’; ‘Father Taylor and Oratory’; ‘A Word about 
Tennyson ’ ‘(originally published in this journal, together 
with “What Lurks behind Shakspeare’s Historical Plays,’ 
‘Five Thousand Poems’, and ‘Yonnondio’). The soul looks 
out through these jewelled eyes: they are windows of the 
poet’s soul looking toward Jerusalem. Father Taylor moved 
the ‘good gray poet’ as no orator had ever done before. 
In the essay on ‘Slang in America,’ there is food for the 
philologist. The War memoranda and glimpses of hospital 
life contained in them are Tacitean in brevity and pictur- 
esqueness, everywhere quick and alive with pathos and pity. 
The woes of Andromache quail before these. It is this 


‘great fiery chasm of woe into which the artist looked for 


an instant, with all its Dantesque horror, and then, brooding 
over brotherhood, union, democracy, sang ‘ Leaves of Grass,’ 
‘My Captain,’ ‘Calamus,’ and all that me guogue which 
forms the essential germ of the Whitman gospel: egotism not 
as an abstraction but as an intensely concrete, kindled, 
personal necessity of modern democratic verse asserting 
itself triumphantly. Other blossoms of these ‘ November 
Boughs’ are ‘Abraham Lincoln,’ which is as beautiful as 
an epigram of Simonides; ‘ New Orleans in 1848’; ‘ Last of 
the War Cases’; ‘ Elias Hicks’; and ‘The Old Bowery.’ 
The latter is a theatrical efflorescence: full of notes and his- 
toriettes of the magical times of the elder Booth, Charles 
Kean, Mario, Alboni, and the old Park Theatre: a ‘ bough” 
hung thick with leaf and fruit and clustering recollection. 

On the whole, all these ‘boughs’ together make a very © 
rich bouquet, tied at every twig with a love-knot for the 
reader, and full of the unction and eloquence of a most 
sweet personality. 





Henry Ward Beecher’s Sermons * 


Ir 1s with a feeling of sadness that we look upon a post- 
humous republication of the: sermons of America’s greatest 
preacher. The generation of hearers of the Plymouth 
Church orator is slowly, but with increasing acceleration, 
passing into shadow. The new generation have nothing but 
cold type and the testimony of those who were once listen- 
ers, wherewith to judge the merits of the wonderful teacher 
who himself craved that posthumous fame which is not yet 
certain. Now that he has rested from his labors, it becomes 
a question as to how far his works will follow him. The 
temporal part of his speech and writing is past; how much 
will be eternal? Some examination of the four handsome 
volumes of his sermons may enable us to form a judgment 
as to Mr. Beecher’s claim to posthumous fame. He died, 
perhaps, in the plenitude of his powers, yet his last sermons 
on evolution, which we read with care, did not impress us 
with his ability to handle grave philosophic themes, or to be 
the irenarch between the thinkers on the lines of Calvin and 
Edwards and those in the path of Darwin and Spencer. To 
our mind, Mr. Beecher was, as a Christian preacher, at his 
best a decade or more ago, and it is this portion of his 
career which the four volumes of sermons cover—that is, 
from Feb. 9, 1873, to August 29, 1875. With the sermons, 
as reported by stenographer Ellinwood, are printed the texts, 
titles, and the prayers before and after the sermons. Those 
who heard these discourses, whether many or few of them, 
can thus once more delightfully refresh their memories. 

* As a catholic lover of God and-man, Mr. Beecher dis- 
solved all creeds and systems of theology in the solvent 
of his own mind, and thence distilled religion. A scholar, 
a master of the books that make books, a sympathetic seer 
into the logical creations of individual thinkers, he was not; 
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nor had he the ability to become such. But he possessed 
marvellous knowledge of outcomes. He gauged results, 
He saw into the heart of the various forms of religion. .To 
him, most creeds were dead crystals. He preferred and de- 
manded flowers with color, fragrance, beauty and mystery. 
Beecher studied men, not books, and God in man more than 
in the letter of revelation or in verbal symbols. The ordin- 
ary processes of mind, which are nurtured in the theological 
schools, and recommended in most churches as means of 
grace, he abhorred. To him, these methods brought death, 
where otherwise would be life. How clearly does he set 
forth his leading thought with an inexorable constancy, and 
a repetition that would be monotonous save for its conceal- 
ment under a marvellous variety of illustration. Out of ten 
- thousand variations of this one theme, we select the follow- 
ing from his sermon on ‘ The Nature of Christ,’ preached 
Dec. 7, 1873: ‘If you take a cluster of flowers just as they 
are, with the dew upon them, how exquisite they are! but. 
you tarnish them by just so much as you meddle with them. 
Every one who dissects a flower must make up his mind to 
lose it.’ This was Mr. Beecher. He captured the crowd, 
even the’crowd which called itself cultured, by illustrations. 
Yet there were, and there are, those who cannot be thus led 
away from their insight into the deeper truths which illus- 
trations do not touch or reveal. There are minds which 
delight in botany as well as flowers, in structure as well as 
morphology, in geology as well as geography. Men who 
insisted on studying the ‘true inwardness’ of the camel’s 
hump, and found arched bones underneath it, and the whole 
edification and economy of the camel fore-ordained to make 
and keep the hump, declined to believe that theology is not 
necessary to religion. While acknowledging the stimulus 
and outlook derived from Mr. Beecher’s preaching, and the 
heart-warming philanthropy infused in them by it, they went 
all the more willingly and earnestly back to the methods of 
analysis, comparison, logic, and synthesis which the great 
preacher ignored. ‘The cut straws, five hundred years old,’ 
somehow fed them more than the new grass, Mr. Beecher fed 
the masses, but the thinkers went for their strong meat 
elsewhere. 

We read again these glowing words, these thrilling sen- 
tences, these stirring exhortations, these pictures of divine 
love and of human possibilities, the wealth of imagery, the 
ocean-like flow and surge of language, the broad landscape 
views as from mountain-tops; and we feel something of the 
same glow which warmed our hearts when we heard the 
winged words of the living preacher. . Nevertheless, we see 
now, even more clearly than we then could feel, that Mr. 
Beecher had but a few great thoughts. These he constantly 
iterated, giving them each time such abundant clothing of 
felicitous illustration that the comparative narrowness of his 
range of ideas was scarcely suspected. The catholic truths, 
especially those touching human life and conduct most 
closely, and which underlie all religions, were clear to his 
mind, and to keep these before his hearers, to cleanse them 
as diamonds from the grit and dross of their matrix, was his 
especial mission. ‘That he was able to do this for sectarians 
of all sorts, to earnest people separated by fences of names, 
and to all classes of humanity, was his best claim to the post- 
humous fame for which he so deeply yearned. To be able 
to show a man that the kernel of his faith is better than the 
husk, that the thing he quarrels about and which most divides 
him from his fellows and his God is, after all, the raiment 
rather than the body of his religion, is given only to the 
great prophets; and Beecher was a prophet. With a few 
simple ideas, but with a fertility of illustration akin to in- 
spiration, he, by himself alone, was ‘able to influence more” 
deeply his generation than hundreds of church leaders, 
compared with whom, as to erudition and logical power, he 
was but a pigmy. Of his work as a patriot, reformer, 
journalist, politician or lecturer, we do not here write. We 
have given our judgment of him only as the preacher to all 
classes and conditions of men as the prophet of humanity. 
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Pushkin'’s Poems * 


Mr. Panin says:—‘I have translated Pushkin literally, 
word for word, line for line. I have therefore tried 
neither for measure nor for rhyme.’ So far, so good; but 
alas! what further has Mr. Panin done? ‘What I have 
done is this: I first translated each line, word for word, and 
then by reading it aloud let mine ear arrange for me the 
words in such a way as to make some kind of rhythm.’ The 
reader will have an opportunity of judging of this arrange- 
ment of ‘mine ear’; at the same time, be it remembered 
that Mr. Panin asks for no forgiveness, nor indulgence even, 
having done, he tells us, ‘ all that cou/d be done. If critics 
still demand more, they must settle it, not with him, but 
with the Lord Almighty,—and indeed it is only He who 
could forgive the sins he has committed. But we must be 
grateful even to Mr. Panin for the glimpse he has given us. 
Pushkin’s poetry is the true fire from heaven. Each poem 
is alive, aglow with the divine spark. Never more than a 
page, often only a few lines; we wonder why we have been 
so stirred. Our own heart seems to have cried out, our 
secret has been told, our sorrow guessed. 

THE PROPHET 

Tormented by the thirst for the spirit 
I was dragging myself in a sombre desert, 
And a six-winged seraph appeared 
Unto me on the parting of the roads. 

« With fingers light as a dream 
Mine eyes he touched ; 
And mine eyes opened wide 
Like the eyes of a frightened eagle ; 
He touched mine ears, 
And they filled with din and ringing, 
And I heard the trembling of the heavens 
And the flight of the angel’s wings, 
And the creeping of the polyps in the sea, 
And the growth of the vine in the valley. 
And he took hold of my lips 
And out he tore my sinful tongue 
With its empty and false speech. 
And the fang of the wise serpent 
Between my terrified lips he placed 
With bloody hand. 
And ope he cut with sword my breast, 
And out he took my trembling heart, 
And a coal with flaming blaze 
Into the opened breast he shoved. 
Like a corpse I lay in the desert 
And the voice of God unto me called ; 
Arise, O prophet, and listen and guide. 
Be thou filled with my will, 
And going over land and sea 
Fire with the word the hearts of men! 


Have not these lines something elemental about them? To 
match them we must go back to the primal inspirations of 
men. And again this gentle strain:— 
THE FLOWERET 

A floweret, withered, odorless, 

In a book forgot, I find ; 

And already strange reflection 

Cometh into my mind. 


Bloomed, where? when? in what spring? 

And how long ago? And plucked by whom? 
Was it by a strange hand? Was it by a dear hand? 
And wherefore left thus here ? 


Was it in memory of a tender meeting ? 
Was it in memory of a fated partin 

Was it in memory of a lonely walk 

In the peaceful fields or in the shady woods ? 


Lives he still? Lives she still ? 
And where their work this very day ? 
Or are they, too, withered 


Like unto this unknown floweret ? 
But it is as hard to quote as to criticise, To judge the 
book, one must read it. 


* A Selection from the Poems of Alex. S. Pushkin. Translated by Ivan Panin. 
$2. Boston: Cupples & Hurd. 
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1889 
. “Cinque Ports” * 

THE FAMOUS Cinque Ports of England mentioned by 
Shakspeare in ‘Henry VIII.’ weré the towns of Hastings, 
Sandwich, Dover, Romney, and Hythe, and their quaint ap- 
pellation is due to the Old French word cingue (for cing, 
five) originally associated with them as specially privileged 
towns in Norman-French times. The history of this group 
of towns, to which the growth of the English Navy was due, 
has never before been written, partly owing to the depressed 
condition into which the Ports fell in the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries. Once full of life and vigor, they fell 
at that time under a paralysis from which they never recov- 
ered. Geological causes conspired to fill up their harbors 
in some instances; their inhabitants migrated to London; 
their ancient buildings fell into ruin, and their records were 
neglected. In spite of Lord Warden and Barons, the decay 
seemed hopeless, and it is fortunate that at last they have 
found a competent if not very vivacious historian in Capt. 
Burrows, R.N., Chichele Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford. 

The central idea of the book is to depict the infancy and 
early triumphs of the ‘ Queen’s Navee’ as practically repre- 
sented by the history of the Cinque Ports, the great harbors 
of early England where the fleets were built and congregated, 
and where a perpetual guard was kept over-against France 
and Holland. The rise and growth of these towns out of 
the Roman and Teutonic settlements; the enormous physi- 
cal changes which the winds and waves have wrought in 
their sites, silting up the harbors, carving out new estuaries; 
their organization under the Conqueror, and the charters 
successively granted them by Henry II., Richard I. and 
John; the great and numerous battles for freedom and con- 
quest which ‘the royal navy of the Cinque Ports ’ undertook 
in the times of the Plantagenets—all this, and much more, is 
carefully chronicled in these pages, and elucidating maps 
accompany the chronicle. Gradually the usefulness of these 
seaport towns came to an end under the Earl of Warwick 
and the later Edwards, till eventually they sank into their 
present insignificance, and other more eligible harbors, such 
as Portsmouth, took their place. Prof. Burrows has inter- 
woven a mass of curious and interesting detail with his nar- 
rative; accounts of old customs, charters, usages; anecdotes 
of this or that sovereign,—particularly Elizabeth,—who _de- 
lighted in these grim treasure-houses of English fame and 
valor; and the book as a whole is a highly favorable speci- 
men of the monographs of Historic Towns edited by Prof. 
E. A. Freeman and Mr. W. Hunt. The book is like a slit 
in the wall of a medizval castle, through which one sees a 
world of picturesque and now happily impossible .things— 
the trumpery and observance of feudalism—anything but 
a “democratic vista.’ 





Dr. Field’s ‘‘ Gibraltar ” + 

WITH increasing years, wider experience, and constant and 
conscientious practice, Dr. Field’s pen becomes more and more 
an instrument of pleasure to an increasing circle of readers. 
To his list of works on travel and the romance of travel, he 
now adds an attractive little volume on Gibraltar. Though 
one may read it in an hour or two, he is sure to turn again 
to its charming pages. Gibraltar is a great landmark in 
history, as well as on the continent of Europe, and the sub- 
ject itself being attractive is enlarged in English and Ameri- 
can interest from this cultivated traveller’s description of it. 
To Dr. Field’s text, the publishers have added a dozen ex- 
cellent woodcut illustrations of the rock, the guns, the gar- 
dens, and the neighborhood. Best of all and very welcome 
is a portrait of ‘Old Elliot,’ the valiant defender of the 
fortress during its long siege of. years by the French and 
Spanish. Most exciting of the chapters is perhaps that con- 
taining the graphic story of the siege, when by blockade, 
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bombardment, and attack with floating batteries, the allies 
tried to wrest from the red-coats the coveted prize. How 
the mighty and many-decked Spanish seventy-fours were 
cut down to near the water’s level, as was the old Merrimac, 
and then, under French naval engineers, were rebuilt with 
massive walls of timber, sand, hides, and everything that 
could resist fire and shot, is told with graphic power, and 
our own Civil War days recalled. How these razees then 
approached and hurled their storm. of iron at the garri- 
son’s batteries, and how the English finally, by incessant 
volleys of white-hot shot, fired the enemy’s fleet, is narrated 
thrillingly. Then into the gardens, and rock-galleries and 
on the esplanade when colors are presented to a British 
regiment which has a prestige of nearly two hundred years 
of valor, we are taken by our literary cicerone, until we 
come to the final page with regret. This is ¢#e book on 
Gibraltar, and we hesitate not to call it a classic. Dr. Field’ 
thinks the rock practically useless to England in these days, 
costing far more than it can ever be worth. He thinks it 
should be restored to Spain, and a ‘centre of friction’ thus 
removed from Europe’s complications. We wonder how 
our floating blizzard, the dynamite cruiser, would fare in 
an attack on the pile of granite and iron. 





Hurlbert’s “Ireland under Coercion” * 


TuE title of Mr. Hurlbert’s book involves a twofold de- © 
ception. There need be no hesitation in stating this fact, 
as it is evident that the author is not merely conscious but 
really proud of it, as of a stroke of brilliant ingenuity. A 
work entitled ‘Ireland under Coercion,’ and published in 
1888, would undoubtedly be expected to comprise an account 
of the working of the Tory policy of suppressing popular 
agitation by imprisonment and bullets. When the perplexed 
reader is well advanced in its perusal, the author coolly 
informs him, with a quiet chuckle, that by ‘coercion’ he 
meant, all along, the iniquitous conspiracy of the Irish Land 
League, which it is his intention to expose. Wethus become 
aware that the book, in the fashion of its naming, conforms 
to the method of those newspaper paragraphs which begin 
with an anecdote of some notable personage, and end by 
advertising a quack nostrum, 

The secondary part of the title is not less delusive. When 
a book is announced, with special emphasis, as the ‘diary 
of an American,’ we reasonably expect to find that the au- 
thor is American, not merely by birth, but also in sentiment 
and character. Unquestionably, among all political senti- 
ments, the most deeply ingrained in the minds and hearts 
of Americans of every class, are their attachment to local 
self government and their abhorrence of hereditary privi- 
leges. Of these sentiments not a trace is to be found in Mr. 
Hurlbert’s work. The natural aspiration of the great ma- 
jority of the Irish people for the right of managing their 
own local affairs, finds in him no sympathy. Their demo- 
cratic sentiments shock him. To sun himself in the smiles 
of the noble landlords of Ireland and England, and to join 
cordially with them in abusing Mr. Gladstone and the Par- 
nellites, are his peculiar delights. A character more com- 
pletely un-American could not well be imagined. 

It is needless to say that to an observer of this char- 
acter, everything that is done by the advocates of ‘Home 
Rule’ will seem utterly and for the most part atrociously 
wrong, while everything that is done by the opposing party 
will seem altogether right. To the latter statement, how- 
ever, there should be some qualification. The pressure of 
public opinion, and doubtless, also, the influences of a trained 
statesmanship, have led even Conservative legislators, of late 
years, to mitigate in many cases the extreme severity of the 
Irish land-laws. Of these mitigations our author seriously 
disapproves. He is really more Tory than the Tories them- 
selves. With him force is the true and only remedy. To 

* Ireland under Coercion. The Diary of an American, By William Henry Hurl- 
bert. $1.75. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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overcome discontent by removing its causes is to his mind 
an incomprehensible policy. 

It does not seem to occur to Mr. Hurlbert that there is 
any impropriety in his intermeddling directly and actively, 
as he does, with the internal politics of a foreign country. 
To understand the full extent of this impropriety, we have 
only to suppose that, during the heat of a political con- 
test in the United States, an Englishman were to travel 
through a large portion of the country assiduously collecting 
evidence against one of the parties to the contest, and were 
to publish this evidence in the form of a bitter diatribe 
against that party and its leaders, with the evident purpose 
of influencing the coming elections. It is certain that such 
an interference of a foreigner would be resented by all par- 
ties as a gross impertinence. If his publication proved 
to be shallow and illogical, occupied with petty personali- 
ties, and showing in the author an utter blindness to the 
true objects of the contest, the resentment would be con-— 
verted into contempt. It is certainly somewhat humiliating 
to know that an attack so unwarranted and unmannerly upon 
the policy of the English Liberals, should be the produc- 
tion of a writer who claims to be an educated American. 





Adah Menken’s}‘‘[Infelicia” * 


Every tourist remembers the stone in the great cemetery 
of Paris, with the simple legend, ‘Thou Knowest,’ engraved 
upon it, beneath which, in the dust devoted to the stranger 
and the heretic, lies buried Adah Isaacs Menken. It was 
her own wish that this half-sentimental, half-pathetic in- 
scription should be her only epitaph; she felt, perhaps, that 
her name, and the ill-fated, unfortunate life it commemora- 
ted, were better forgotten. Not long before she died, while 
still in the heyday of her European triumph,—while still 
enjoying the friendship of such men as Charles Dickens in 
England and Théophile Gautier in France,—she collected 
and published, under the patronage of the former, the hand- 
ful of verse to which she gave the title ‘Infelicia.’ This 
volume was issued in England some twenty years ago, and 
with the adventitious aids of the author’s notoriety, her por- 
trait, a dedication to Dickens and his letter of acceptance, 
had somewhat of a vogue for atime. But it is to be greatly 
doubted whether even an immediate posterity will find any 
attraction in its revival, now that the personality of Adah 
Menken is but a memory. There is, moreover, a question- 
able propriety in dragging into the light again the record of 
her ill-spent, ill-starred life. 

To the few readers who may care to read the thirty-two 
poems which, with the biographical introduction, illustra- 
tions, blank pages and wide margins, still make but a slen- 
der volume, it is the personal note that will appeal. Adah 
Menken, after her marriage with the man whose name she 
always kept, adopted his religion and died in the Jewish 
faith. With the passionate earnestness that characterized 
her every action, whether good or evil, she took up the new 
faith, and from the sombre history of the ‘ race accursed’ 
drew much of the inspiration for her songs. There is at 
times in these unrhymed improvisations a music that has 
in it the exaltation of a chant; but this is occasional; for 
the most part we are conscious only of a clever, imita- 
tive rhythm caught from the old Hebraic rhapsodies. There 
is, however, much of the same fervid feeling that we find in 
the strong, pure and impassioned lyricism of Miss Emma 
Lazarus; but in the case of the actress, the singer sees in 
the sorrows of the chosen people only a reflection of her 
own, while in that of the later singer, the individual is effaced 
in the tribe,—her own fate is forgotten in the destiny of the 
race. For the other class of poems—the confessions—they 
have about them the familiar appeal for sympathy, the prayer 
for| mercy, ‘the cry of the lost soul.’ It is for this personal 
note, as we have said before, that one reads them, if at all. 
But they lose much of their pathos when put into ‘cold 
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type.’ They are of the sort of poetry that is at its best in 
the author’s own handwriting. * 





“A Blockaded Family” * 

So wipe and varied is the field to be yet harvested for 
crops of information about the home life of Southern people 
in the War, that we are glad to take up Miss Hague’s ‘A 
Blockaded Family.’ It will be found to be a record of 
interest, while unpretending as a piece of literary work. 
Miss Hague was a governess of Southern birth and sympa- 
thy, living in the household of an Alabama planter during 
the four years that threw women as much upon their own 
resources to secure the necessaries of daily life, as did the 
residence of the Swiss Family Robinson upon their desert 
isle. The author’s task has been to detail the innumerable 
devices of. herself and friends to supply cloth, shoes, hats, 
thread, dyes, hoop-skirts, buttons; to find substitutes for 
coffee, tea, raisins, starch and medicines. The castor-oil 
plant, growing abundantly near their house, was cultivated, 
and, from the beans crushed in mortars, an oil was obtained 
as satisfactory as any bought from the ante-bellum apothe- 
cary. Salt, in the regions remote from the seacoast and 
the border States, was a luxury. In somecases the salty soil 
under old smoke-houses was dug up and put into hoppers, 
from which, by a homely process of evaporation, a grey de- 
posit was obtained, serving as salt for want of something 
better. Home-made pottery replaced breakages in the pan- 
try: All of the ladies learned to card and spin and weave. 
So universal was the necessity for things of everyday, that 
while every hand and brain was lent to the task of contriv- 
ing, there was less time to spend in lamentation over the 
increasing burden of acommoncare. We recommend Miss 
Hague’s book as an interesting, and evidently unexaggerated, 
account of a momentous time in the history, of our country. 





Recent Fiction 


‘OuR PHIL was blacker than the ace of spades. 
blackest darkey that ever was born. Jet, huckleberries, charcoal, 
ebony and crows were nothing to him.’ The hero thus introduced 
in ‘ Our Phil, and Other Stories,’ by Katherine Floyd Dana, is one of 
a gallery of sketches in black and white we would fain have seen 
extended to cover a larger space. Phil, the forsaken husband, and 
Marty, the patient wife, to whom every misery missed is a mercy 
oe: Aunt Rosy, the giant nurse, who, rebelling against the 

omeopathic doctor, arises from her bed of suffering, and carries 
him bodily outdoors, are all admirably drawn. There is, addition- 
ally, in the handling of them, an affectionate delicacy of touch, in 
which we divine the refined, sensitive housemistress, who, from the 
standpoint of daily observation, records her impressions of Negro 
life and character. In the brief preface to this attractive volume, 
we learn that its author died in 1886, having, over the signature of 
O. A. W., published ‘several books, many verses, chiefly for chil- 
dren, and numerous magazine articles.’. The sketches here repro- 
duced made their first appearance in The Atlantic, some fifteen 
years ago. They are embellished with most amusing illustrations 
by E. W. Kemble, and, to an old frequenter of the Western shore 
of Maryland, they possess the charm of local color in abundance. 
($1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


He was the 


IT IS AN EVENT of the year in many households when a new 
Howard Pyle juvenile makes its appearance, and holidays take on 
a brighter tinge in consequence. ‘Otto of the Silver Hand’ is in 
no way outdone by his gallant predecessors, Robin Hood and the 
rest. He is a boy of the Middle Ages, brave, true and tender, 
whose way lies among deeds of rapine, fire and bloodshed, until he 
comes out in honor and renown to stand before his Emperor, and 
to claim his sovereign protection. To the soft-hearted reader, it 
must be said, the chapter wherein Baron Henry mutilates his little 
prisoner by cutting off his hand, is too poignant to be agreeable, 
although the incident is touched on as lightly as may be. Needless 
to say that the intimate sympathy of the artist with the author— 
those twain who are happily one flesh in Mr. Pyle—has provided 
the book with full-page illustrations, tail-pieces, cover design, 
‘foreword’ and ‘afterword,’ in perfect harmony with the text, 
which is admirably clear and virile. ($2. Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


*A Blockaded Family. By Parthenia Antoinette Hague. $1. “Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 











‘SPARROW, THE TRAMP’ is a title suggesting delightful vaga- 
bondage, nor is one pi, sping 6 by more intimate uaintance 
with its hero. Here we have birds’ dialogues, and cats’ concerts, 
and dogs’ duets, and children’s chat, all woven into one drama. 
The sparrow, who is ‘ leading gentleman,’ holds with his long-suf- 
fering and infatuated spouse, conversations that remind us of Mr. 
and Mrs. Mantalini; though the author, Mrs. Wesselhoeft, takes 
care to emphasize the reform of -her sparrow, and does not leave 
him at the mercy of a mangle, like the gentleman of the dres- 
sing-gown and whiskers. ($1.25. D. Lothrop Co..——Mrs. WAL- 
WORTH always writes with spirit, with knowledge of the world, and 
with considerable success at characterization. The fabric of her 
plot, too, is usually good. ‘That Girl from Texas,’ a dramatized 
version of which has been made for Miss Estelle Clayton, to whom 
the book is dedicated, is a novel of social life, decidedly on the sen- 
sational order it is true, but praiseworthy in some respects. It is 
impossible to escape the feeling that the hand that wrote it belongs 
to a woman of character and wit, and that if she would she could 
avoid the tinge of melodrama that sometimes mars her stories. The 
heroine of the present novel is a girl of charming temperament and 
original ways. (50 cts. Belford, Clarke & Co.) 





UNTIL Katherine Green wrote this book, it was feared that she 
had exhausted:herself. ‘The Mill Mystery’ and ‘7 to 12’ did not 
compare favorably with ‘ The Leavenworth Case’ and ‘ Sword and 
Ring.’ But this work reinstates her in her position as a writer of 
clever detective stories, even if it does not indicate increased literary 
ability. Her style is always crude, finish being evidently sacrificed 
to the plot ; the characters are commonplace and have no individ- 
uality, although probably intended to be strong. In each of her 
books the plan is practically the same. A mysterious crime is to 
be traced to its perpetrator; and the same detectives go through 
the whole series, so that Mr. Gryce and Q? are old friends of ours 
by this time. The plot of this last work is very ingeniously woven 
upon a startling resemblance between two sisters. The many ob- 
stacles to travel wrought by the blizzard are used to heighten the 
interest and to add a local flavortothetale. In this detective story, 
as in so many by English and American writers, too much is only 
suggested, or left entirely to the imagination. One of the greatest 
charms of stories of this character is the logical tracing out of clews 
by the detectives, not simply the result of their logic. We want to 
feel that we too could be detectives, if we only tried. That is why 
the works of Gaboriau endure, because they identify one so thor- 
oughly with the detective instinct, and force one to hunt the crim- 
inal with the whole mind of each detective. However, for stirring 
incident and capacity for inventing deceptive clews, it would be 
hard to equal this story, which forms a really excellent railroad 
($1. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


WE READ the other day that Zola had received with great aston- 
ishment the information that one of his minor fictions had been 
adapted in England for the use of schools. He could not conceive 
the ‘hypocrisy’ of a nation which, while accepting any of his 
work, should yet reject his Rougon-Macquart series. With respect 
to Daudet (though we by no means intend to classify his work 
with that of his friend Zola), one would hardly care to place any of 
his several expositions of ‘Moeurs Parisiennes’ in the hands of 
young pupils ; yet in the matter of the short story there is nothing 
sweeter, nobler and more healthful than the ‘Contes du Lundi.’ 
‘Choix de Contes de Daudet’ is the title of a pamphlet selected 
and edited by Prof. William Price of Trinity, than which we know 
of nothing better for the use of classrooms. As Prof. Price re- 
marks, ‘ among living French writers, none surpass Mr. Daudet in 
vividness, accuracy and variety of expression ’ ; and for the acquire- 
ment of a conversational command of the language, there is no 
writer whom we can study for vital idioms to such good effect as 
he. (15 cts. Boston: Charles H. Kilborn.) 
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FRANK STOCKTON’s short stories are always refreshing, and 
‘Amos Kilbright’ is no exception. It is not as clever as ‘ Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine,’ but it contains some of the same ve- 
raciously impossible facts. Amos Kilbright is th materialized 
spirit of a drowned young man who is called upon by his aged 
grandson to appear at a séamce. By an oversight, he is allowed to 
remain in the materializing fluid until he recovers all his substance, 
and then the spiritualists cannot dematerialize him. They are 
forced to let him live, but they send for a German scientist who, 
they believe, can resolve his body and return him to the spirit world. 
Amos makes friends, and finally engages himself to a young school- 
mistress. On the day of his wedding the 
terializes him, and his. friends simply find-his-clothes on the floor. 
They understand what has happened and hurry to the German, 
whom they thoroughly frighten by threats of lynching, tar and 
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feathering and other barbarous American pastimes. Amos is then 
materialized into his clothes again, and proceeds to the wedding 
without suspecting his recent transformation. The German, after 
leaving, writes that he ‘ will never dematerialize a subject who has 
remained long enough in this world to make friends.” The humor 
of this sketch is exquisite, and the interviews between the youn 
grandfather and the aged grandson are very comical. The ol 
gentleman classes his young grandfather with the telephone, the 
phonograph and other phenomena. ‘The Reversible Landscape’ 
is a quaint conceit founded upon the wholesale manufacture of oil- 
paintings. ‘Dusky Philosophy,’ as exemplified by ‘A Story of 
Seven Devils’ and by ‘ Grandison’s Quandary,’ forms a welcome 
addition to the store of Negro folk-lore. ‘Plain Fishing’ is a side 
hit at game-fishing, and contains a funny anecdote of two boys who 
‘swapped’ names. ($1.25. Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





IT IS MANY aday since Mr. Black eschewed the writing of novels 
of feeling or passion, and took to writing the pleasant pastoral 
stories of whith ‘In Far Lochaber’ is a good example. Nothin 
could exceed the naturalness of his women, the easy conventiona 
manliness of his men, the charming, fanciful nothings they talk 
about, the clearness of the style, the undertone of grim Scotch hu- 
mor and the enticing atmospheric pictures of Highland scenery and 
folk. There are times, however, when this light a//egretto move- 
ment fails to satisfy. Delightful pastime as the book affords, it is 
like the faces of some people attractive from pleasant expression 
rather than from any underlying force of meaning. ‘The bit lady,’ 
the Highland lad, Aunt Gilchrist, the hero—we have met all these 
before, under different names: and, but that they are agreeable to 
meet, we might grow impatient of the limited circle one finds at 
Mr. Black’s reunions. ($1.50. Harper & Bros.) 





SPAIN in the early years of the Nineteenth Century, when Na- 
poleon hovered over his quarry like an eagle, and darkened the 
court of Charles [V. with suspicion and intrigue, is the hour which 
B. Perez Galdés, the young Spanish novelist, has selected for his 
romance. ‘ The Court of Charles IV.’ is a book full of originality 
and power, one that betrays a temperament and a technique utterly 
foreign to our English nationality—a technique at times almost te- 
dious in its elaboration, and yet one which occasionally becomes in- 
sidiously fascinating. There are flashes of wit in the style, and 
there is depth of force in the story. The climax is the clever scene 
where the characters take part in the Spanish version of ‘ Othello,’ 
and the situations of the play are pale forecasts of the veritable 
state of affairs. Its wit, and all Spanish wit seems to be either 
caricature or irony, expends itself in a brilliant scene between the 
young hero, who has a ready foot for climbing, and his noble mis- 
tress. With perfect knowledge she enumerates the essential vir- 
tues of a would-be courtier and diplomat, and with unconscious 
irony insists upon the importance of espionage and intrigue. To 
say that the story is interesting would be to give a very imperfect 
impression of its essential qualities. It is the work of a man who‘ 
is the master of whatever effects he attempts to produce. (50 cts. 
William Gottsberger.) 





Minor Notices 
Mr. W. C. RIVES publishes an entertaining ‘ Journal of an Ex- 
ploration in the Spring of the Year 1750, by Dr. Thos. Walker of 
Va.,’ chiefly interesting because Dr. Walker was the ancestor of 
Amélie Rives Chanler and built Castle Hill, the pre-Revolutionary 
house in which the author was born and ‘raised,’ It is a family 
journal, containing a picture of the house and a preface by Wm. 
Cabell Rives. Dr. Walker was a Virginia celebrity of the last cen- 
tury, who explored the western part of his own State in a region now 
within the limits of Tennessee and Kentucky, antedating by nearly 
twenty years the explorations of Daniel Boone and his pioneers. 
The account of Castle Hill and its associations is very pleasant. 
Jefferson played the fiddle and Madison danced there, while no less 
than three other Presidents of the United States have enjoyed its 
hospitality. The journal itself possesses antiquarian and geo- 

graphical interest. (Little, Brown & Co.) 





THE LATEST globe-trotter who has printed the letters written 
home in ‘ idle hours, for the amusement,’ etc., ‘ with no intention of 
adding to the many volumes of travel,’ etc., is a hearty, substantial, 
well-fed Member of Parliament, who has passed the age of senti- 
ment and believes in personal comfort and trustworthy statistics, 
He is a genuine John Bull in his outlook on the world, and is severe 
in the calm, conviction that nothing on earth equals the British 
standard. He made ‘A Trip Round the World’ in 1887-8, and his 
name is W.S.Caine. His letters were addressed to the chief news- 


paper in his constituency, and in his preface he gives full rules for 
travel, and does the usual amount of advertising and recommenda- 
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tion of his elect commion carriers, tourist agency, druggist, etc. 
His aa gig 2 chapters are illustrated mainly from sketches made 
by himself or from photographs, and occasionally, among the hun- 
dred or more, we find one out of the common run. Canada is 
quite fully exploited; the Pacific is crossed, and several chapters 
are devoted to Japan. After touching at ports in China and the 
well-plowed track of the steamers to India, the description of 
things in Ceylon and Hindoostan fills over a hundred pages. Five 
months and a half were pleasantly spent by this gentleman and his 
daughter in enjoying the sights, interviewing natives, missionaries 
and mercantile people, and otherwise ‘ seeing the world.’ The nar- 
rative is plain, matter-of-fact, easily read, devoid of sentiment, poe- 
try, or imagination, and is a typical British tourist’s book. For 
those who wish the facts, statistics, schedule of expenses, and the 
bare statement of what may be seen in a world-tour by an average 
mortal, it is the latest and best account of how it has been and can 
be done. ($2.50. George Routledge & Sons.) 

‘THE NUN OF KENMARE'’ is the title of a book the detailed 
review of which has a more fitting place in a paper with bias for 
or against the Roman Catholic Church, than in a purely literary and 
critical journal. The lady who has written this autobiographical 
and vindicatory book is Miss Francis Clare Cusack,-who is known 
to the Roman Catholic portion of the English-speaking public on 
both sides ofthe Atlantic as a prolific author. Entering the Ro- 
man from the Anglican communion, this sister has been for thirty 
years a member of the Pope’s spiritual household, laboring most of 
the time at her noble calling in Ireland, and doing much to alleviate 
distress there, but getting into trouble ‘-cause of her literary work 
and the tendency of ecclesiastical dig::..taries to intermeddle and 
assume authority. Her tribulations in !reland constrained her to 
come to New York, whither ill reports had preceded her, so that the 
prelates Cardinal McCloskey and Archbishop Corrigan refused her 
interviews. Though commissioned by the Pope, her plans were so 
hampered that she was obliged to give up her cherished enterprises. 
Unable to obtain satisfaction in the Church, she has published her 
story of wrongs done and rights denied. The narrative is clear, 
strong, and set in good literary form. Itis a weapon which will be 
aiyrsgged grasped, not only by opponents of the Roman system, but 

y the temperance advocate and reformer of politics in New York 
City. ($1.50. Ticknor & Co.) , 





‘THE KINSHIP OF MEN’ is a unique study in social science, 
and should be in the hands of all who are interested in the study of 
genealogy. The author, Mr. Henry Kendall, gives the sub-title as 
‘an argument from pedigrees, or genealogy viewed as a science.’ 
He has wrought into his book his former essay, entitled ‘ Natural 
Heirship, or, All the World Akin.’ He treats of ancestry, posterity, 
brotherhood, checks to the ratio, compensation for checks, forces 
of diffusion and concentration, facts, and inferences. His argu- 
ment is designed to prove that ‘ pure blood,’ or ‘ blue blood,’ among 
.nobles or titled people is all sham and ftaud, and that among the 
—— peasantry only can even a narrow strain of blood be meas- 
urably pure. Not one ofthe peers of England can trace his descent 
up to any one of the barons who won Magna Charta, nor is there a 
proved lineal male descendant of an ancestor who came in with the 
Conqueror. Titles are the masks of immobility which conceal con- 
tinual change. Like old clothes often bought and sold, many Eng- 
lish titles have been worn in some cases by as many as seven dif- 
ferent families. Hereditary monarchy is a genealogical fiction, a 
depraved conventionalism, a custom born of falsehood and wrong. 
The House of Lords ought to be abolished, for it is an assemblage 
of impostures, a convention of men bearing titles that are forged 
upon nature and are a dazzling delusion. In short, this book is a 
‘touch of nature,’ unknown to Shakspeare (or the Shakspearean 
critics who tell us that ‘ touch’ isn’t the word in the true text), which 
* makes the whole world kin.’ ‘We move about,’ says the author, 

amongst unacknowledged and unrecognized relations. All the 
world ate near kin.’ ($2. Cupples & Hurd.) 


THE POPULAR edition of Dr. Lyman Abbott’s ‘Commentary on 
Romans’ is well supplied with all the apparatus needed by the 
teacher and reader for the study of ‘ the profoundest work in exist- 
ence.’ A good best of the work is devoted to a general commen- 
tary in which the well-known views of the pastor of Plymouth 
Church are presented with his usual vigor, freshness, originality 
and freedom from scholastic and traditional bias. The remainder 
of the book consists of notes and comments set under the text of 
the English versions of Paul’s letter to the Christians at Rome. 
Both of the best known versions, those of 1611 and 1881, are made 
use of. A dozen illustrations give an attractive air to the solid mat- 
ter of this eminent Bible teacher. Those who have read from week 
to week the Scripture expositions by Dr. Abbott will meet here the 





same vital view and use of the truth. Though abundantly equip- 
ped with the learning of other commentators, and with the histori- 
cal symbols of faith, this American exegete depends most upon the 
study of the original text of Paul’s writings.. He seems to cut 
through the layers which ages of tradition have accumulated, as an 
engineer drills the rock and sinks a shaft to recover Jerusalem or 
win contact with the inexhaustible lodes of truth. It may be said, 
as it doubtless has been and will be said, that, after all, Dr. Abbott 
gives in the refined ore but one product of the mine, but one side 
of the truth, and yet it seems to us the larger side and the most 
valuable product. Most felicitous and abundant are the writer’s 
illustrations, and they touch modern, Nineteenth Century life at 
very many points, while yet keeping in view the local and temporal 
things of the First Century. We place this work—the fruit of life- 
long study—among the very first of American commentaries, and 
pow to rank among the books whose leaves ‘ shall not wither’ 
though centuries pass. ($1.50. A.S. Barnes & Co.) 

TRULY does Mrs. Helen Campbell assert in the preface to the 
second edition of her ‘American Girl’s Home Book,’ that ‘the chil- 
dren of each generation reproduce the games of the last, and are all, * 
in this direction, conservatives of the first water.’ Is there anything 
worth playing, that can be called a really ew game? Do not our 
children indefatigably ring the changes upon those time-honored 
rhymes and jingles, with accompanying gymnastics, that haunt the 
memory of the ‘ grown-ups’ who look on, with persistent zeal? Do 
not our girls delight in the fancy-work, reproduced in variations 
only every year or so, that tasked the nimble fingers of their grand- 
mothers? Say what the apostles of zsthetic art may, against pa- 
per flowers, for instance, they have come back into vogue in many 
a drawing-room where a few years ago the stork and bulrush ruled 
without a rival ; ‘ forfeits,’ ‘ consequences,’ ‘ twenty questions,’ ‘ mag- 
ical music,’ ‘stage coach,’ and the rest of that fraternity, are clas- 
sics in every family. Therefore, we can afford to welcome an in- 
telligent compilation of these and a hundred other pastimes prettily 
bound and fully pictured, like the one now in hand. Mrs. Camp- 
bell has added to her first edition some chapters of direction as to 
the mastery of useful and money-making arts, by which older girls 
may profit. ($1.75. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Miss AMELIA B. EDWARDS, who has, during the last two 
decades, succeeded in transforming herself from a novelist into an 
Egyptologist of the first order, has revised and reissued her most 
ave work, ‘A Thousand Miles up the Nile.’ The book is a 

andsome (but a volume of half as many pages as miles 
travelled, and was first brought out in 1877. In the new and 
cheaper edition now under notice, the main narrative is left un- 
touched, but:the rich and informing mass of historical notes shows 
the correcting work of a master-hand. To Miss Edwards, the 
Egypt of the Pharaohs is as real in the mind’s vision as that of the 
Khedive or the British bondholder. Under her magic pen, the 
ruins hum with busy life, blossom with color and echo with chant 
or dirge. The latest revelations of the spade, and the identifica- 
tions, readings and interpretations of scholars, are set before us in 
abundance. The secrets of chronology, and the reasons why the 
Egyptians were so different from us as well as from the Greeks 
and Hebrews, are set forth in few words, as only the facile expert 
can set them forth. In addition to the notes, which will be ‘ nuts’ 
to the scholar and reader seeking solid information, there is the 
narrative, lively, piquant, full of fun, and eminently readable. One 
is half tempted to do as one of our American professors of ancient 
lore recommends, and spend the summer, as well as a winter or 
two, in Egypt. Wisely, Miss Edwards says nothing .of recent 
political events in the Old House of Bondage, the present Pharaoh 
of which is named Bondholder of Britain. Though talking long of 
% rains, Semd so long as coupons are paid and crops are good 
this last Pharaoh is likely to stay, especially while telegrams from 
Suakim are favorable. ($2.50. George Routledge & Sons.) 





TO THE GENERAL public a ‘ History of Mainé- may not possess 
much attraction, but to the historian and the antiquarian, the pine- 
strewn, rock-bound State, that somewhat pompously displays the 
legend, ‘ Dirigo,’ upon its shield, is as full of interest as its rivers 
are of salmon. Indeed, it is the old ‘ Pine-Tree State,’ that dis- 
putes with Virginia the claim of the ‘first permanent settlement’ in 
its Popham colony, and quite easily antedates the Plymouth immi- 
gration. But, however this may be, there is romance and stirring 
adventure in the Battle of Bagaduce and the tale of Baron Castine, 
Arnold’s expedition and the Indian wars, the encounter between 
the Enterprise and the Boxer, and the careers of Phipps, Pepperell, 
Pownal and Knox, to stimulate the ‘young people of Maine’ to 
patriotic enthusiasm ; for to them ‘this story of the State is dedi- 
cated. Mr. George J. Varney’s work is not a new one, but he has 
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brought it down from the year 1842 to the present time—a period 


which includes the history of the ‘ Maine Law ’ and of Maine in the 
Rebellion. The only fault we find with the narrative is a heaviness 
of style that might lightened to ‘advantage, and a compression 
at times where expansion would be better. But till the day comes 
when the history of the twenty-second State shall be approach- 
ed in the broad spirit’ that it deserves, this little handbook is of 
high value. ($1.25. Portland: McLellan, Mosher & Co.)—— 
Pope, AESOP, Milton, Coleridge and Goldsmith are ‘ worthies’ whom 
it is pleasant to come across at any time; but just why their fond 
imaginings should be pruned and bound together, without an 
attempt at order of precedence, in a cheap, yellow volume, wit 
laconic biographies, crude prints of the vintage of ’30 and marginal 
annotations strung along at intervals to help them out, we cannot 
see. Nor shall we, we fear, if the discovery is to depend upon a 
study of the villainous type in which the book is printed. Not 
even the phrenological ee of Dr. Wells can tempt us to the 
‘necessary quest. (Fowler & Wells Co.) 


Mr. James Bryce, M.P. 

Mr. James Bryce, the author of ‘The American Com- 
monwealth,’ a book which all the world agrees to be a work 
of great learning and observation, has been a man of mark 
almost from his boyhood. He was born at Belfast in 1838, the 
son of the late James Bryce, LL.D., of Glasgow. He was 
graduated from Trinity College, Oxford, after a very dis- 
tinguished career, in 1862. In that year he received what 
has long been considered the blue ribbon among Oxford 
honors, an Oriel Fellowship, that is, an election to a fellow- 
ship in Oriel College. Many distinguished men have been 
Fellows of Oriel, among them Cardinal Newman, Matth- 
ew Arnold, Arthur Hugh Clough and Dean Burgon. The 
book which made Mr. Bryce’s literary reputation he wrote 
at an early age. This was ‘The Holy Roman Empire,’ 
which was published in 1864. It is a work of great learning 
and was at once conceded to show a high degree of histori- 
cal power. It has been widely read, and yet, from the na- 
ture of the subject, it seems impossible that it should be a 
popular work. The author had ‘to cover almost the entire 
history of the world since the days of Augustus. As hesays 
in his introduction: ‘The Empire which a note issued by a 
diplomatist on the banks of the Danube extinguished, was 
the same which the crafty nephew of Julius had won for 
himself, against the powers of the East, beneath the cliffs of 
Actium; and which had preserved almost unaltered, through 
eighteen centuries of time, and the greatest changes in ex- 
tent, in power, in character, a title and pretensions from 
which all meaning had long since departed.’ Asketch cov- 
ering so vast a period could hardly be made interesting to 
readers who had not at least a fair knowledge of the world’s 
history during that time. And as there cannot be very 
many such readers, ‘The Holy Roman Empire’ can never 
be as popular a book as ‘The American Commonwealth’ 
seems destined to become. 

Prof. Bryce has since published ‘ Transcaucasia and Ar- 
arat.’ He is the author of a work on ‘ The Trade Marks Regis- 
tration Acts.’ He has also written a great many articles and 
reviews for the magazines. He was at one time a considerable 
contributor to Zhe Saturday Review. But he has been too 
active a man in many directions to do the amount of liter- 
ary work which might have been expected of him. He isa 
barrister and has practised atthe bar. He was made Re- 
gius Professor of Civil Law at Oxford in 1870. He has 
also acted as Public Orator at the University, when the 
degrees of Doctor of Civil Law (D.C.L.) were to be be- 
stowed at Commemoration. The Public Orator’s office is 
to introduce in a short Latin speech each of the persons 
about to receive the honor. Prof. Bryce discharged this duty 
in a very felicitous manner. He has also been a very social 
man and a very hospitable one, as many American visitors 
to Oxford and London have reason to know. 

Had Mr. Bryce chosen to adhere to historical work, there 
is no doubt that he could have been one of the first English 
writers in that department.. But so active a man would 





hardly have found satisfaction in’ a life entirely devoted to 
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31 
study, He was ambitious of political distinction. After 
having made several attempts to get into Parliament, he was . 
finally elected for the Tower Hamlets at the time of the ce 
Liberal victory in 1880, In 1885 he was elected for Aberdeen, 
which seat he now holds. His Parliamentary career has been 
undoubtedly successful. When a distinguished scholar en- 
ters the House of Commons, the odds are rather against 
him. The House does not like people who know a great 
deal, and in that category Mr. Bryce undoubtedly comes. 
It has a great deal of corporate vanity. It will receive with 
a perfectly grave face adulation of the most extreme char- 
acter. Such expressions as ‘this most illustrious legisla- 
tive body in the world,’ are the commonplaces of discussion. - 
Persons ambitious of Parliamentary success have usually 
taken advantage of this weakness of the House of Commons. 
I have heard a Radical Member of Parliament say that he 
believed one great cause of Disraeli’s success was, that 
whenever he arose to address the House, he had an air of 
extreme deference and humility—as if he were quite over- 
whelmed by the sense of his own temerity in venturing to 
raise his voice in such a place. It is quite true that Disraeli 
had this air. Mr. Bryce is unmarried and lives, with his sis- 
ter, in London. He is a man of middle height, spare, gray,. 
and showing traces in his countenance of an earnest and 
strenuous life. 

Men of Mr. Bryce’s knowledge and capacity are no doubt 
needed in the House, and he has risen rapidly. During his. 
last administration, Mr. Gladstone made him Under Secre- 
tary of State for foreign Affairs—an office almost equal to 
a Cabinet position in importance. It is a place for which 
he was well fitted, for he had made himself familiar by study 
and travel with the languages and politics of the various 
countries of Europe. This position he held for only six 
months, the period through which Mr. Gladstone’s recent 
administration lasted. He was, some five years ago, twice 
offered by his chief a judicial position in India, the income 
of which, I have been informed, is $50,000 a year. 

That ‘The American Commonwealth’ should be a most 
interesting and valuable book was to be expected. Mr, 
Bryce has been much in this country, and has a sincere liking 
for it, and he believes in democratic institutions. He is 
very fair-minded and, although discriminating, inclined to 
be kind in his judgments. He has, moreover, a certain 
canny prudence in dealing with people’s susceptibilities. 
He has great learning and industry, and an ever present. 
philosophical sense, and to these qualities he joins a native 
Scottish shrewdness and sagacity—a rare combination, and 
an especially advantageous one for the production of such a 
book as ‘The American Commonwealth.’ 

E. S. NADAL, 





President-Elect Harrison’s Pedigree 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

There has recently been published in a New York news- | 
paper—and other papers elsewhere have reprinted it—a 
semi-burlesque account of the lineage of President-elect 
Harrison. It is treated in an eminently popular way by the 


flippant scribbler of the day, who values nothing so little as . _ 


accuracy, and who, one may say, ‘lies from the love of it,” 
fiction being so much easier than fact, and requiring no irk- 
some delving—nothing, indeed, but a lawless imagination 
and a gullible public so accustomed to lies, that truth, like 
cold water to the great unwashed, imparts a shock not 
pleasurable save at rare and spasmodic intervals. 

To begin with, President-elect Harrison has not a drop of 
Pocahontas’s blood in his veins, as the most cursory glance at 
the genealogy of the famous Princess, to be found in all of our 
public libraries, proves to any writer in search of truth—the 
only thing that gives any value to genealogy. Surely Wynd- 
ham Robertson’s ‘ Pocahontas and her Descendants’ might 
have been consulted before attempting to promulgate this. 
cheap sensation. Next, there is no evidence that President- 
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The 
elect Harrison is in any way or degree related to Thomas 
Harrison, the Paliamentary general and-regicide. I give be- 


low a skeleton pedigree showing Gen. Harrison’s correct 
scent. 


BENJAMIN HARRISON, of Surrey County, Virginia, patented 
land in Surrey as early 'as 1635, and died: before 1649. It is not 
known to what family he belonged,-or when or where he was born, 
or whence he came, or who his father was. 


BENJAMIN HARRISON (2d), of Wakefield in Surrey County, his 
son and heir, was born 1645, died 1712, and was buried at Cabin 
Point in Surrey. His wife HANNAH, born 1653, died 1699. 


BENJAMIN HARRISON (3d), of Berkeley, in Charles City County» 
eldest son ; born 1673, died 1710. Speaker of House of Burgesses, 
- and Colonial Treasurer during a number of years. Married ELIz- 
ABETH BURWELL, second daughter of Lewis Burwell, of Glouces- 
ter. She died 1734. 

BENJAMIN HARRISON (4th), of Berkeley ; only son; died 1743. 
Married ANNE CARTER, daughter of Robert, called ‘King’ Car- 
ter, of Corotoman. 

BENJAMIN HARRISON (5th),.of Berkeley. Eldest son. Signer 
of the Declaration of Independence and Governor of Virginia. 
Died 1791. Married ELIZABETH BASSETT, daughter of Col. Wm. 
Bassett, of New Kent County, and niece of Martha Washington. 
Among their children were Benjamin and William Henry. 


1. BENJAMIN HARRISON (6th),| 2. WM. HENRY HARRISON, 
of Berkeley; eldest son of the} youngest son of the Signer; born 
Signer. Married SUSAN RAN-| 1773, died 1841. He removed to 
DOLPH (daughter of Richard|the West, and became President 
Randolph, of Curles), szx#h zn|of the United States. His son 
was 


descent from Pocahontas. Their 
JoHN Scott HARRISON, of 


son was 
BENJAMIN HARRISON (7th),| Ohio, father of 
BENJAMIN HARRISON, of In- 


of Berkeley ; only son. Married 
diana, President-elect. 


(1) Mercer, (2) Page. 
WILSON MILEs Cary. 
915 N. CHARLES STREET, BALTIMORE, Jan. 1, 1889. 





The Lounger 


APROPOS of literary information in ‘the best social circles,’ I 
omitted to give last week another recent experience that has come 
to my notice. The same hostess spoken of then was asked by an 
innocent young man if she did not mean to repeat those ‘ charming 
“* Proverbs in Porcelain,” by Austin Cordzn,’ which had been acted 
at her house a year or two before! 





Mr. S. S. MCCLURE, who is the manager of a large newspaper 
‘syndicate,’ tells me that in his business he finds one personal in- 
terview better than fifty letters. He has written to authors time 
and again, asking them to write for him and offering them high 
eee for their wares, but seldom with satisfactory results. He 

learned now that a ‘ personal encounter’ is the thing, so he de- 
votes most of his time to travelling between authors. He has just 
returned from the South, where he went to see Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward, and next week he will take the steamer for 
Europe to see.half a dozen other writers. He will not be gone 
more than four or five weeks, but expects to complete arrangements 
for a Continental ‘syndicate.’ Mr. McClure secured the prolific 
‘ *Quida’ by a special trip to Italy, where he descended upon her 
Florentine palace and ‘ wouldn’t take “ no” foran answer.’ That he 
has hit upon the right plan is proved by the authors who write for 
him. He tells me, by the way, that the ‘ syndicate’ business is in- 
creasing to gigantic proportions. His English rivals, Tillotson & 
Sons, have just established a branch office here. Their representa- 
tive here is Mr. W. Philip Robinson—not the Phil Robinson of 
‘ My Indian Garden,’ though like him an English journalist. 





MR. METCALF, editor of 7e Forum, spends as much time on 
the cars, I fancy, as he does in his office; for he, too, is a firm be- 
liever in personal interviews. I have known him to pack his grip- 
sack and start off for Salt Lake City, or his steamer trunk and take 
passage for Europe, with equal unconcern, simply for the purpose of 
possibly an hour’s conversation with some coveted writer. This is 
a Sopra way of editing a magazine after all, for one does not 
make these trips with his eyes closed. He does not necessarily pass 
through Rome in the night, as the globe-trotting American said he 
had done, when asked what he thought of the Eternal City. 
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ENGLISH PEOPLE certainly cannot be accused of a paucity of 
ideas. There has recently been formed in London a company for 
the furnishing of ‘ lady guides ’ to those who are unacquainted with 
the ins and outs of the biggest city in the world. The guide-ridden 
tourist had reason to think that this want had been pretty well 
supplied, but it seems not. The difficulty that 7 had in my rounds 
of palaces and cathedrals, was to decide which of the score of 
hungry guides would be apt to make my visit to:the places. of in- 
terest the least tiresome. I know that I hurt the feelings of several 
guides by paying them their fee to let me alone. Nothing irri- 
tated me more than to have to fall in line with a party of tourists, 
and be made to march through an old castle at the heels of a guide 
who rattled off a long lingo about Queen ‘Hanny’ and King 
‘Enery.’ I should have much preferred roaming at my own sweet 
will through Warwick Castle and Westminster Abbey. Whowants 
the history of Johnson and Milton and Shakspeare, from the guide’s 
point of view, poured into his ear while standing before their tombs ? 
I preferred to turn over the pages of my memory, rather than listen 
to vey: of parrot-rendered biography, and when I had the temerity 
to hint at such a preference, I was always met by a look that said 
plainly enough : ‘ Hanother of them Hamerican rushers. Halways 
in a ’urry, cuttin’ a feller short like that.’ 





ONE of the very best pieces of portrait sculpture done by Augus- 
tus St. Gaudens is a profile bust in low relief of Mrs. M. G. Van 
Rensselaer. One bronze and two or three plaster replicas are all 
that exist of this remarkable bit of plastic art. I wonder that more 
people do not have their portraits or those of their friends done in 
this manner. Perhaps it is because they cannot all have St. Gaudens, 
even if they could afford him. A portrait such as the one I speak 
of costs about $3,000—not much more than the price of an 
opera box for the season, or a pair of diamond earrings; yet I will 
venture to say that the very people who would stand aghast at pay- 
ing so much for a bronze portrait would indulge in either of the 
other luxuries without a shudder. 





‘I. J. R.,’ OF THIS CITY, asks me to ‘ throw a few rays of light’ 
upon a question which he would like to see authoritatively settled: 


A San Francisco paper takes me to task for having made the assertion 
—which I thought at the time to be an undisputed fact—that Washing- 
ton Irving is not read by the present generation. 1 do not take any 
credit for originality to myself for this idea, as I have seen the opinion 
advanced by various eminent critics. Although I am an ardent admirer 
of Irving, and should be extremely glad to learn that he has still a warm 
place in the hearts of the American people, nevertheless it. seems proba- 
ble that a writer with his distinctively ‘literary ’—as Charles Dudley 
Warner puts it—and leisurely style should be forgotten in this hurrying, 
bustling age. The San Francisco critic says: ‘ I have been looking this 
matter up, and find that during the past five years more copies of Irving’s 
writings have been printed and sold than of any two other American au- 
thors living or dead, It can be properly substantiated that no 
less than six hundred thousand volumes of Irving have been sold in 
America since 1880.’ Are these statements exact? If so, do they neces- 
sarily ind:cate that Irving is read by the present generation ? 


ON READING the above letter, I wrote to the senior partner of 
the firm of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Irving’s ‘ authorized’ publishers, 
and received in reply the following note: 


I am not in a position to give any such exact statistics as are desiréd 
concerning the present sale of Irving’s Works, or the average sale se- 
cured for these during the past ten or fifteen years. It is perfectly safe 
to say that Irving still remains a popular author, as our own sales continue 
from year to year, and while somewhat diminished since the appearance 
of the several unauthorized editions, this diminution is doubtless, as far as 
American readers are concerned, more than offset by the increased sales 
of the sets not published by us, These latter are, as you are probably 
already aware, moreor less fragmentary, having been reprinted from the 
early and unrevised editions—editions which in later issues were very 
materially altered. They appear, however, to meet very fairly the re- 
quirements of a large class of readers in the far West, and it is these 
readers, willing to be supplied by the cheaper grade of literature, whose 
orders we have to some extent lost. 





Boston Letter 


THE mild weather which has prevailed this winter has, I notice, 
been referred to as having one advantage—that of alleviating the 
sufferings of the poor, and I suppose authors come under this head ; 
for, with the exceptions which proverbially prove the rule, they are 
certainly not above want. What Gray in his ‘Elegy’ says about 
‘chill penury’ freezing ‘ the genial currents of the soul’ may, it oc- 
curs to me, have something to do with the frigidity which some- 
times shows itself in the works of authors; but if the weather 
is really the cause of it, this winter’s warmth may be useful in 
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thawing the ice in the ink bottle which doubtless has some subtle 
connection with that in the hearts of cold-blooded writers. 

There is a certain appropriateness in having a book on gayly- 
colored insects come out at a season which needs the su tive- 
ness of bright hues, and the volume which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
are to publish Jan. 19, on ‘The Butterflies of North America,” is the 
third of a series which has gained for W. H. Edwards a high repu- 
tation among men of science. The truthful and luxurious illustra- 
tions appeal not only to ‘lepidopterists,’ but to people whose admir- 
ation for butterflies it does not need such a hard name to attest. 

The book entitled ‘ Progressive Housekeeping,’ also to be pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. on the above-mentioned date, has 
a practical cast which is suggested by its antithetical sub-title 
‘Keeping House without Knowing How, and Knowing How to 
Keep House Well,’ and the author, Catherine Owen, is well-known 
by her stories of domestic life. Whittier's Prose Works, Bret 
Harte’s ‘Cressy’ and Henry S. Dana’s ‘History of Woodstock, 
Vermont,’ are also to be published by this firm on Saturday. 

Among D. Lothrop & Co.’s early forthcoming publications is the 
collection of H. H, Boyesen’s later novelettes, entitled ‘ Vagabond 
Tales.’ This includes the most popular of his stories which have 
appeared in The Century, Scribner's, The Independent and The 
Christian Union. Some of them have been translated into Ger- 
man, French, and Spanish. They are marked by Prof. Boyesen’s 
characteristic dash and vigor. 

he same firm are to follow up Maurice Thompson’s picturesque 
‘Story of Louisiana’ in the Story of the States Series, by John L. 
Heaton’s ‘Story of Vermont.’ The author is a Brooklyn journalist 
of experience, a Vermonter by birth, who writes of his native State 
with filial devotion. As this is the first history of the Green Moun- 
tain State which has appeared for forty years, it will be looked for 
with interest. The next volume in the States Series is by Miss 
Emma M. Connelly, whose story of Kentucky life, published last year, 
though of uneven execution, showed a good deal of promise.’ Her 
‘ Story of Kentucky’ is said ta possess striking dramatic power. I 
hear that Gail Hamilton, who has read the MS., is enthusiastic in 
its praise. 

In view of the interest excited by ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ Mrs. Moody's 
story of ‘ Alan Thorne,’ now in the press of D. Lothrop & Co., 
which is designed to lay the doubts which that book raised, will 
naturally attract’ attention. It is said to be a well-written, and in 
many respects a strong, story. Mrs. Moody is a resident of New 
York, and her reading of ‘ Robert Elsmere’ impressed her with the 
need for a reply to it. Among this firm's recent publications Hor- 
ace Lunt’s ‘Across Lots,’ a collection of ‘Gleanings from Wood and 
Field,’ is a noteworthy specimen of bookmaking, and in its fresh 
sympathy with nature, makes an interesting counterpart to Rev. J. 
A. Hale’s ‘ Glimpses of Great Fields,’ which seeks to prove the ex- 
istence of a personal God from the phenomena of force, mind, life, 
the brain, and the spiritual body. 

Lee & Shepard have in press the fourth volume of Schouler’s 
‘History of the United States under the Constitution,’ covering 
1831-47, a period full of interest in its political and social develop- 
ments. The author has written half a dozen standard legal treat- 
ises, and is a lecturer in two high-class law-schools, and his careful 
research and fairness of judgment give especial value to his work. 
‘An Hour with Delsarte,’ a study of expression by Anna Morgan, 
of the Chicago Conservatory, which is soon to be published by Lee 
& Shepard, presents the principles laid» down by the French mas- 
ter in such a way as to be of practical utility, the thirty-five figures 
given showing the various attitudes and gestures available for the 
student. : 

Another book to be published shortly by this house is ‘ Incidents 
of a Collector’s Rambles,’ and as these were in such faraway coun- 
tries as Australia, New Zealand and New Guinea, there is consid- 
erable spice to them. The author, Sherman F. Denton, artist to 
the United States Fish Commission, has illustrated the book him- 
self. Some of his adventures have a decidedly romantic flavor, 
among them being his escape from a conclave of matrons in New 
Guinea, who brought out a host of dusky maidens for him to choose 
a wife from, payment to be made in beads. The damsels were the 
flower of the tribes and very. good looking. Lee & Shepard also 
have in press ‘George Riddle’s Readings,’ which contain many 
popular pieces not obtainable elsewhere, and a convenient hand- 
book entitled ‘ All About Pasadena and its Vicinity,’ by Charles 
Frederick Holder, in which the attractions of this resort in South- 
ern California are set forth in an interesting manner. 

I hear on the highest authority that the leaders of the Interna- 
tional Copyright movement in Washington will be perfectly satis- 
fied to secure an agreement on the part of the Republicans in the 
House of Representatives, that in case the Committee on Rules 
should report a resolution fixing a day for the consideration of the 
bill, the Republicans will not antagonize it by offering a substitute, 





- old country seat. 





but will support ‘the previous question.’ Mr, Hénry O. Houghton 
will go on to Washington in a few days to look after the interests 
of the bill. 

Mr. T. Russell Sullivan, who went to London to see his play 
‘Nero’ performed with Richard Mansfield in the title réle, has 
availed himself of the delay in bringing out the piece, caused by that 
actor’s sickness, to visit Egypt. When last heard from he was go- 
ing up the Nile at the lawest stage of water known, even far be- 
yond the days of ‘ The Howadiji.’ 


* BOSTON, Jan. 14, 1889. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 





“Suspects” in the ‘British Museum 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


In last week’s interesting notice of the late J. O. Halliwell- 
Phillipps (re-christened ‘J. Hallowell Phelps’ in a certain literary 
weekly), the little misprint of ‘Chatham’ for ‘Chetham’ sank the 
soul of one ‘ Lancashire lad’ down into his shoes. Alas that the 
Elizabethan home of rare old Sir Humphrey Chetham should be 
unfamiliar to the American book-lover, who can go and sit in Sir 
Humphrey's chairs, in Sir Humphrey's bedrooms and halls, and be 
wafted back to the glorious days of Queen Bess as he pores over 
Sir Humphrey’s own volumes. The quaint library of this fine old 
benefactor is one of the most precious treasures in the old country. 
It is the golden ray that illumes the hideous grime of Cottonopolis. 

And apropos of that story of Halliwell-Phillipps being excluded 
from the British Museum, the writer recalls a similar shabby experi- 
ence. The British Vandal flourishes his worst in that sacred shrine 
unto this day, for pages are still secretly torn out of the rarest 
books, and quite a collection of otherwise mutilated volumes are 
exhibitetl near the doorway, to shame other contemplators of evil. 
The reading-room is dome-shaped, a double dome in fact, with 
three walls and thirty-two miles of shelves, packed thick. A pretty 
sharp look-out is kept from peepholes overhead, for one day, in 
turning out my pocket for a paper, a cigar-case had to be taken 
out. In a minute or two after replacing it, a courtly old gentleman 
came to the seat, tapped the reader on the shoulder, and requested 
that ‘ that red book’ which he had seen transferred to the pocket 
should be produced. The ‘suspect’ resented the imputation and 
asked to be conducted to’a private room, where he would willingly 
submit to be searched. This changed the aspect of the matter, 
and as the accuser became apologetic, the pocket was voluntarily 
cleared, and the wicked ‘ volume of smoke’ at once caused the af- 
fair to end in dtto. But the Reading-room is still the bookman’s 
only heaven upon earth, despite a chance whiff of brimstone. 

NEw YORK, Jan. 14, 1889. Oo. L. 

The Magazines 

SOME one who hides his hand has painted for the current Mac- 
millan’s an idyllic picture of Dr, Johnson and his two favorites, 
Bennet Langton and Topham Beauclerk. In this day of so much 
perfunctory and valueless magazine literature, the thing is refresh- 
ing. There is nothing novel in it, nothing that is not gleaned from 
Boswell and traditional reminiscence ; but it is rehearsed in such 
an easy manner, and with such picturesque effect, as to merit the 
praise we give it. From their days of early ‘enthusiasm, when the 
two youths set out to look up the hero of their reading, till the little 
party was broken up, first by the death of Beauclerk and then by 
that of Ursus Major himself, we have here the record of that 
pleasant camaraderie—its infinite jest, its quips and sallies, the oc- 
casional tiffs that strengthened the bonds all around, and the 
occasional sorrows. ‘So went Beauclerk first of the three, Lang- 
ton last, with the good ghost still between them, as he in his home- 
spun, they in their flowered velvet, had walked many a year to- 
gether on this earth.’ Mr. J. MacDonald Oxley, in his paper on 
‘The Indian in Canada,’ considers that there are ‘few countries 
whose past is richer in the quality of picturesqueness than that 
which is now called the ‘Dominion of Canada.’ The ‘Story of 
Chios,’ by Hannah Lynch, is a pathetic bit of story of a child’s 
renunciation, while in Andrew Lang’s peaceful sketch with the 
murderous title, ‘The Bloody Doctor,’ we have a charming study 
in angling, composed under the influence of Robert Louis Steven- 
son. 

Miss Balch has chosen Berkeley Castle for the sixth of her ‘ Glimp- 
ses of Old English Homes,’ now running in Zhe English Iilus- 
trated. With the assistance of A. D. M'Cormick’s graceful pencil, 
she entertains the reader right royally in Lord Fitzhardinge’s fine 
A stroll in the park; a ramble about the dun- 


geons, towers, and keep; a peep at the gallery, with its Holbein’s 
‘Henry VIII.’ and its rare family portraits; and a concluding visit 
to the old chapel, the dining-room and great drawing-room, furnish 
as pleasant a trip on paper as one could desire. 


Another article 
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which will also attract not a little attention is Oscar Wilde’s ‘ Lon- 
don Models,’ with Harper Pennington’s spirited illustrations. This 
is a bright bit about the model who can look Greek if he cannot 
speak it, who ‘sits in a chair and reads penny dreadfuls’ while 
resting from his. pose, or whé inquires on entering, ‘Shall I be 
Biblical or Shakspearian, sir ?’ ther interesting types of these 
‘slaves to art’ are sketched. Mr. Wilde takes occasion to say of 
America that every country has its own models but this; ‘in New 
York and even in Boston, a good model is so great a rarity that 
most of the artists are reduced to painting Niagara and million- 
aires, 


‘The Lion’s Share,’ which is the title of the long story in Be/- 
JSord’s Magazine for this month, excellently defines the monopoly 
of space which the ‘ complete novel’ holds in two or three of our 
periodicals, to the exclusion of pretty much all else. When Mrs. 
Clark Waring’s fiction is excepted, with the political papers that 
appeal only to a certain class of minds, there is very little left for 
our old friend the general reader. The editorial department con- 
tains the same pungent home-thrusts at contemporary abuses that 
have characterized it all along.. This time the objects of its atten- 
tion are ‘The Communism of Capital,’ that ‘ commercial affair ’ the 
ballot of to-day, and ‘ The Pulpit Cult.’ There is no cynicism or 
causticity, however, in the tribute to the life of the late Mrs. Will- 
iam T. Sherman. George Parsons Lathrop pays his respects in 
verse to the ‘Manhood, firm, intact, unsoiled by base deceit,’ of 
President-Cleveland, and. John James Piatt contributes a pleasing 
poem, ‘From the Windows of a Great Library.’ 


Miss Anna L. Dawes says in the current Andover Review of 
‘The Moral Purpose in Howells’s Novels,’ that he ‘does not so 
much aim at making us love virtue as to make us hate vice. He 
shows us, for the most part, the hatefulness of evil, the shame of 
carelessness and neglect, the folly of our foibles. This method is 
more effective, doubtless, but hardly as effectual. He aims at the 
consciences of men, not their hearts; but men are wont to be 
moved by their hearts, and the conscience was ever a fearsome 
master, and sadly disobeyed.’ This strikes us as a clever charac- 
terization of Mr. Howells’s purport, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously worked out by him, and it surely is the negative method in 
the evolution of his moral that forces itself upon the reader’s atten- 
tion. The first sentence in our quotation contains the germs for a 
discussion that will doubtless continue, and perhaps wax hotter, ‘till 
the sun grows cold.’ Miss Dawes, though she has already ex- 
pressed herself as to the existence of vice in the world, evidently 
does not believe that to be hated it needs but to beseen. So much 
in this world depends upon the point of view. In another place we 
come across this passage. ‘Through the long series of his books, 
Howells has never been without some desire to disclose a hidden 
beauty, to unstop deaf ears, or to open blind eyes, and through the 
whole, the Pharisee is shown his true relation to the publican, Nic- 
odemus is made to see that, after all, Zaccheus is nobler than he. 
If the better class gets no view of itself, it certainly gets an entirely 
new view of the middle class, and even of the common people.’ 
Other essays in the number are from the pens of Prof. Arthur R. 
Marsh, on ‘Public Instruction in Religion,’ and Dr. Duryea, who 
asks ‘Is the West Secularized ?’ 





The Fine Arts 
The Union League Club Exhibition 


THE EXHIBITION of paintings at the Union League Club, on the 
occasion of the annual meeting on Jan. 10, was one of the most in- 
teresting ever made by the Club. Mr. Erwin Davis’s two fine ex- 
amples of Delacroix alone would have made any exhibition in 
which they appeared a remarkable one. In ‘The Lion Hunt,’ 
Delacroix is nearly at his best. The.composition of the crowd of 
animated figures is admirable, the color no less so, and the drawing 
is firm though summary. The ‘Flower Piece’—dahlias, nastur- 
tiums and marigolds thrown down under an arch of traveller’s joy 
—is such a revelation of the possibilities of color as is very rarely 
seen. In addition there were from, Mr. Davis’s collection Manet’s 
‘Boy with Sword’; a charming Corot, a ‘ Landscape’ with a man 
watering horses; Millet’s ‘After the Bath’ and ‘ Haymaker ’; Cour- 
bet’s ‘ Music,’ and Vollon’s large ‘ Still Life.’ Among the paintings 
by native artists the most noticeable were Will Low’s ‘’Neath Ap- 
ple Blossoms,’ a charming nude figure in a very difficult effect, suc- 
cessfully treated ; Siddons Mowbray’s ‘Scheherezade,’ two pretty 
girls in Eastern costume; A. H. Wyant’s late autumnal ‘ Effect 
near the City’; Mr. Van Boskerck’s ‘Sand-Dunes,’ with a field 
of growing corn in the foreground; and William A. Coffin’s 
3g little sketch of ‘June Sunshine’ on river and meadow. 

. D. Tryon has a characteristic American landscape, a strip of 
bare woods in ‘ Early Spring’; Wyatt Eaton a ‘ Magdalen,’ who 


The Critic 


‘appears to have never had any occasion for repentance ; Herbert 
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Denman a prettily drawn ‘ Psyche’; and Kenyon Cox a red-draped 
female in a windy landscape, which he calls *‘ November.’ 





Art Notes 


Mr. BENJAMIN CONSTANT, before his departure for Paris, 
showed at Boussod, Valadon & Co.’s new galleries in Fifth Avenue, 
his unfinished picture, intended for the next Salon, ‘ Un Jour des 
Funérailles en Maroc,’ and three other pictures of which one was 
his celebrated ‘ Halt in the Desert,’ the other two being portraits. 
The large unfinished painting represents a dead sheik laid out on 
the floor of his palace, his Tead resting on a richly embroidered 
saddle. Women are watching the corpse, and, through an open 
window, there is a glimpse of a wild-grown garden. 


—It is reported that Mr. Henry G. Marquand, the banker, has 
decided to give his very valuable collection of ne to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, where some of its choicest gems are 
now on exhibition. 

—On Tuesday about seventy plans for the Episcopal Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine had been submitted.. The competition was 
then closed. 


—The arrangement of the Fine-Arts Section at the Paris Inter~ 
national Exhibition has been finally determined. There will be 
1. A retrospective exhibition of French art from 1789 to 1878; 
comprising painting, sculpture, engraving, etc. Only the finest 
works will be admitted, and the number of pictures will be re- 
stricted to 600. 2. A decennial exhibition, from 1878 to 1889. 
This will include French and foreign works. 3. An exhibition of 
the national applied arts and manufactures—such as Sévres, Gobe- 
lin tapestry, etc. 4. An exhibition of art education. 5. An exhibi- 
tion of ‘ historical monuments,’ which will be held in the Trocadéro. 


—A discussion of the merits and defects of the detective camera 
was had at the rooms of the New York Society of Amateur Pho- 
tographers on Jan. 8th. A full report will be printed in Zhe Art 
Amateur. 

—In his lecture before the Grolier Club, on Monday evening, 
Mr. Howard Mansfield criticised the etchings of Alphonse Legros. 
as sometimes lacking in beauty and always showing labor and 
hard thought. But Legros’ earnestness, fine imagination and mas- 
terly technique entitled him to a place among the masters of the 
art. The lecture was illustrated by enlarged stereoptican views of 
the works criticised. The rooms, as usual, were crowded. 


—‘ Prof. Waldstein, the head of the American Archeological In- 
stitute at Athens,’ says the Swz’s London correspondent, ‘has. 
scored a notable discovery in excavations on the Acropolis in the 
form of a beautifully-preserved head of Iris belonging to the frieze 
of the Parthenon, which exactly fits and completes a portion of a 
slab at the British Museum. In recognition of his work the Greek 
authorities have presented the original fragment and a cast of the 
whole slab to the American school. The Jectures of Prof. Wald- 
stein and his associate, Tarbell, have been attended by many stu- 
dents of other national institutes, and have attracted general atten- 
tion.’ 
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A CHARGE OF PRUDERY REPELLED.—Erroneous ideas have 
been given in many parts of the country by a dispatch from this. 
city [Norwich, Conn.], recently printed in New York and Boston, 
relative to the Art Museum here. A few trifling modifications in 
casts of nude classic statuary in the magnificent collection recently 
placed on exhibition have been made the subject of sensational 
stories and serious misinterpretation. The Art Museum is one de- 
partment of a fine building erected by Mr. William A. Slater as a 
memorial to his father and given to the Norwich Academy. The 
edifice stands on the school grounds, and is tontrolled by the 
Academy Trustees. Mr. Slater is one of them himself. . . . In- 
dignation is felt here at the aspersions cast on the culture of a 
town which was once the home of Mrs. Sigourney, E. C. Stedman 
and ‘Ik Marvel’; which gave Prof. Lanman, the Sanskrit scholar, 
to Harvard, and President Gilman to Johns Hopkins University ; 
whose social circles were graced by such men as the late Senator 
Foster and Gov. Buckingham, and still enjoy the learning and wit 
of that accomplished jurist, Jeremiah Halsey, and Chief Justice 
Park, of the Connecticut bench; many of whose sons and daugh- 
ters have been educated in the most famous schools of America 
and the Old World; and which has evinced in so many other ways 
its liberalism and good taste. Great wealth is possessed here, and 
a singularly large number of citizens living in even moderate cir- 
cumstances have been abroad more than once, and are familiar with 
the great art galleriesof Europe. The people of this place are fre- 
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uent visitors to the theatres, opera-houses, art institutions and 
ashionable mercantile establishments of New York and Boston. 
Their social relations with well-known families in both cities are in- 
timate. And their tastes are more metropolitan, not to say cosmo- 
oe. than are those of the residents of many larger towns. 

hese facts, it is felt, make any imputation of narrow-mindedness 
and squeamishness both incredible and unjust.—Sfeczal despatch 
Lo the Tribune. 





Notes 


GEORGE BarRRY, the Philadelphia publisher of fine-art works, is 
about to bring out a book which. will attract wide attention in 
Catholic circles in America. Its title is ‘The Hierarchy of the 
Catholic Church in the United States,’ and it will consist of sketches 
of every living prelate of that denomination in the country—every 
Bishop and Archbishop, and the Cardinal, that is,—with a steel 
portrait of each; interior and exterior views of every Catholic 
Cathedral ; and views of every episcopal residence. The book has 
been in preparation for the past two years, and has been execu- 
ted with the greatest care. It will contain eighty-two steel-en- 
graved portraits, and a much larger number of subordinate illus- 
trations. To obtain the necessary views, one photographer was 
started from Portland, Maine, on a course that led him down to 
Texas and up again to Omaha; while another, taking Portland, 
Oregon, as his point of departure, journeyed down through Cali- 
fornia and thence eastward. In one instance, a trip of three hun- 
dred miles on horseback was made, to get a view of a single Cathe- 
dral and episcopal residence. The biographical sketches in ‘“The 
Hierarchy’ have been written by Mr. Maurice F. Egan, and the 
issue of the work, in parts, by subscription, will be begun probably 
next month. Three editions will be published : one of 100 copies, 
on Japan paper, at $300 each; another, also limited, but not to so 
small a number, at $100; and a popular edition at $28. 

—Prof. Bryce, author of ‘The American Commonwealth’ and 
‘The Holy Roman Empire,’ of whom we publish a personal sketch 
this week, is a great walker, and very fond of travelling. It is hard- 
ly necessary to say, however, that he has no intention of making his 
home on the Afghan frontier, whither he went to recuperate after 
putting his new book through the press. The cabled report to that 
effect is entirely misleading. He will return next month to his 
home in Bryanston Square, London. 


—‘ The Century Dictionary,’ which has been in course of prep- 
aration by The Ceatery Co. for seven years, will probably begin 
to appear this spring. It will be published by subscription, in 

arts, the whole, consisting of about 6500 pages, to be finally 

ound into six volumes. It will be regularly issued at intervals of 
about a month, and completed within two years. The editor-in- 
chief, Prof. W. D. Whitney of Yale, who is perhaps the highest liv- 
ing authority in philology, has been assisted by nearly fifty experts, 
that the Dictionary might be made complete and authoritative in 
wer branch of literature, science and the arts. For seven years 
not less than a hundred persons, and sometimes more, have been 
working upon it. Trained readers have been searching the fields 
of English literature for words and uses of words and quotations, 
and over two thousand authors will be quoted, some even from 
their writings in the magazines. It is said that ‘ The Encyclopedia 
Britannica ’ alone furnished 10,000 new words to be defined, and 
the new Dictionary will contain definitions of probably 200,000, 
without any useless compounds. There will be about 6000 cuts in 
the text, the subjects of which have usually been chosen by the 
experts in charge of the special departments. T ro have ‘been 
drawn, whenever possible, from the object itself. The work will 
be protected by copyright throughout the English-speaking world, 
pee will be published in England simultaneously with its issue 
here. 


—Miss Dora Wheeler’s portraits of Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Burnett, 
Lowell, Mark Twain, Warner, Howells, Aldrich, Stockton, John 
Burroughs, Walt Whitman and others, will appear during the year, 
as frontispieces in The Literary News. Mrs. Stowe’s face is por- 
trayed in the January number, and will be followed next month by 
that of Mrs. Burnett. 


—Dr. D. A. Sargent of Harvard will contribute to the February 
Scribner's an article on ‘The Physical Development of Women.’ 
W..C. Brownell will contribute to the same issue his final paper on 
‘French Traits,’ in which he will discuss ‘The Art Instinct,’ 
These latter essays, with others never published, will appear soon 
in book form. Bishop Potter will also contribute an essay on 
‘Competition in Modern Life.’ 

—lIn the free day and evening classes of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, 7 E. 15th Street, 759 pupils are being taught 
writing, commercial arithmetic, book-keeping, business training, 
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phonography, type-writing, retouching photo-negatives, photo- 
color, se ls ga freehand drawing, clay saotieiline, fe lied 
design, choir music, machine- and hand-sewing, cutting and fitting. 
Other privileges here offered gratuitously to sell damper women 
are the Sunday afternoon Bible Class, Employment Bureau, Board 
Directory, Circulating Library and Reading-room, and miscellane- 
ous entertainments. The Association parlor is open every evening, 
with music, games, etc. 

—Helen Kendrick Johnson’s novel, ‘Raleigh Westgate; or, 
Epimenides in Maine,’ will be the next issue in Appleton’s Town 
and Country Library Series. 

—‘ The Heart of the Golden Roan’ is the title of a book of verse 
in preparation by Mr. O. C. Auringer, which will include, besides 
the poem-that gives its name to the volume, ‘ Jane McCrea,’ ‘ The 
Chant of Blessed Souls,’ and ‘ The Deacon.’ 


—George Routledge & Sons are soon to issue ‘ The Ingoldsby 
Legends’ in three new editions. One will appear in three volumes, 
in paper; another in the same number of volumes, in half cloth; 
while the third will be published in one volume; in the Pocket Li- 
brary. No. 4oin this Library will be ‘ The Bible of Life,’ by Charles 
Dickens. 

—Mrs. Josephine E. Poe, widow of Judge Neilson Poe, cousin of 
the poet, and sister of Virginia Clemm, his wife, died on Sunday 
last at her home in Baltimore. She was eighty years of age. 


—G. Birkbeck Hill, editor of Boswell’s Johnson, is to collect and 
edit Dr. Johnson’s letters for the Clarendon Press. Many new 
manuscripts have recently come. to light ; and in order to make the 
edition as exhaustive as possible, Mr. Hill appeals to the owners of 
any of the Doctor's letters or manuscripts to furnish him with cop- 
ies. His address is 3, The Crescent, Oxford, England. It is his 
intention to supplement this work by a similar edition of the letters 
of Boswell. 


—A Famous Baltimore Dining-Room,’ with eighteen portraits 
of the celebrated young society women of Washington’s time, known 
as ‘the American Court,’ will be one of the features of Wide Awake 
for this year. It is from the pen of Mrs. Burton Harrison. 


—Max O’Rell’s book on the United States will be issued towards 
the last of the month by Cassell & Co., simultaneously with its 
publication in Paris and London. Its title is ‘Jonathan and his 
Continent: Rambles through American Society’; and it bears on 
its title-page besides the signature of Max O’Rell, that of his col- 
laborator, Jack Allyn. The translation into English is done by 
Mme. Blouét, and the American publishers are said to have paid 
for the right of sale in this country the largest ‘lump sum’ ever 

aid toa foreign author. About the sametime Messrs. Cassell will 
ring out a volume of stories by Sidney Luska, entitled ‘A Latin 
Quarter Courtship.’ 

—Prince Roland Bonaparte has written the preface for Santa- 
Anna Néry’s work on Brazilian folk-lore, just issued in Paris, for 
which F., W. Christern will be the American agent. 


—Paris Iilusiré this week is devoted entirely to the British Army, 
and is brilliant with its beautiful designs in color, by Vallet. Besides 
the full-page illustrations, there are numerous sketches in detail, 
with charcoal effects, that add to the completeness of the picture. 
Turning over the pages of this periodical is almost as good as wit- 
nessing a national review. ; 

—Mr. James R. Gilmore (‘Edmund Kirke’) is on the books of 
the Genealogical and Biographical Society for a lecture on ‘Old 
Times Beyond the Alleghanies,’ to be delivered at the Berkeley 
Lyceum on Friday of this week (Jan. 18). 


—A new edition of Alfred de Musset’s.‘ ThéAtre’ is in prepara- 
tion in France. It is to be illustrated by Charles Delort, and Jules 
Lemafttre is preparing a preface for it. 


—Mr. W. T. Stead, editor of The Pall Mall Gazette, who has 
recently been on a trip to the land of the Tsar, has recorded his 
impressions in the form of a book to be published by Cassell & Co., 
under the'title of ‘Truth about Russia.’ An interesting chapter, 
on ‘Count Tolstoi and his Gospel,’ recounts the experiences of a 
week’s visit at Yasnaya Polyana, and describes the new prophet in 
the bosom of his family. 

—The Torrey Botanical Club has adopted an Address to the 
Public, and in particular to our millionaires, in favor of providing a 
fund for a botanic garden to be situated in or near New York City. 
-It is reckoned that one million dollars would be needed to obtain, 
— and stock the grounds, to pay salaries of superintendent 
and lecturers, equip expeditions,and give the institution the im- 
portance which it ought to have. It is considered that the project 
should furnish a unique opportunity to some rich man to link his 
name with the progress of science; but the Club, if that hope 
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fails, intends to agitate the matter, through the press and other- 
wise, and to start a popular subscription, which the City and the 
State may be asked to increase to an adequate sum. Mr. E. E. 
Sterns (23 Union Square) is the Chairman of the Botanic Garden 
Committee of the Club, and other members of the Committee are 
Prof. Newberry of Columbia, Dr. T. F. Allen, Dean of the Homeo- 
pathic Medical College, and Judge Addison Brown of the United 
- States District Court. 

—A Leipzig publisher announces the speedy publication of new 
letters from Wagner to Theodore Uhlig, William Fischer and 
Ferdinand Heine. 


—Géréme, the famous French artist, has lent his assistance to 
the preparation of an article on himself, which will appear in the 
next Century. He has suppiied the author, Mrs. Hering, with a 
brief autobiography, in manuscript, which she has translated for 
the magazine, and has also permitted the use of original sketches 
and reproductions of certain pictures hitherto little known in this 
country. A number of American artists, most of them his pupils, 
are to contribute Open Letters on this master, among them being 
Kenyon Cox, Wyatt Eaton, Will Low, Alden Weir and E. H. 
Blashfield. The Life of Lincoln, in the same number, will deal 
with the final removal of McClellan, and the personal relations of 
Seward, Chase and Lincoln. 


—A new writer, Ella Loomis Pratt, who has done some sketches 
in character and dialect of the Berkshire Hills region for the Sprzng- 
field Republican, has written a novel for Zhe Literary News, 
which deals with certain places and people of the same vicinity. 


—Longmans, Green & Co. are about to follow Mr. Besant’s 
‘Eulogy of Richard Jefferies’ with a volume of Jefferies’s uncol- 
lected papers under the apt title of ‘ Field and Hedgerow,’ in which 
will appear the latest essays of ‘the English Thoreau.’ The same 
firm are also about to publish ‘A Nine Men’s Morrice : Stories 
Collected and Recollected,’ by Walter Herries Pollock, editor of 
The Saturday Review, and‘A Dangerous Catspaw,’ by D. Christie 
Murray and his brother, Mr. Harry Murray. 


—The two final volumes of the Life of William Lloyd Garrison 
will be issued from the press of the Century Co. in the autumn. A 
general index will supersede the partial index of Vol. II., and there 
will be a profuse supply of portraits.: The concluding volumes 
cover a space of nearly forty years (1841-79). 


—The Rev. Cuthbert Southey, who died at Askham, near Pen- 
rith, Wales, the other day, was the last surviving son of the poet. 


—‘G. W. S.’ cables to the 7rzbune that the Shakspeare Society 
of New York receives a proof of the late Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s 
regard\in the shape of electroplates, electros of wood-blocks and 
wood-blocks. ‘All these of which he died possessed he leaves to 
his American disciples. He bequeaths 300 bound volumes of auto- 

aph letters to the University of Edinburgh. His unrivalled col- 
fasten of Shakspearean rarities goes to the Corporation of Bir- 
mingham, if they like to pay $35,000 for them. His library is left 
to his nephew. The public profits only indirectly by his gifts, no 
public institution getting any part of his immense collection.’ 


—‘Janus,’ by Edward Irenzeus Stevenson, will be issued by Bel- 
ford, Clarke & Co., the last of this month. It is a story of German 
life, with a musical interest and argument involved, Meyerbeer 
being introduced in it. 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons will soon have ready the first volumes of 
the letter-press edition of ‘ The Writings of Washington ’; a second 
edition, revised and enlarged, of ‘The Best Books,’ compiled by 
Wm. Swan Sonnenschein ; ‘ English Wayfaring Life in the Middle 
Ages,’ by J. J. Jusserand, translated from the French by Lucy 
Toulmin Smith; ‘A Manual of Oriental Antiquities,’ by Ernest 
Babelon, translated and enlarged by B. F. A. Evetts ; ‘ From Japan 
to Granada,’ by James Henry Chapin; ‘Business: a Practical 
Treatise,’ by James Platt ; ‘ The Pocket Gazetteer of the World,’ by 

. G. Bartholomew ;. ‘ The Nursery Lesson Book,’ by Philip G. Hu- 
, Jr.; ‘Principles of Procedure in Legislative Bodies,’ by George 

G. Crocker ; ‘The Rose of Flame, and Other Poems.’ by A.R. 
Aldrich ; ‘Idyls of the Golden Shore,’ by H. Maxwell ; and ‘ Mas- 
tor, a Drama,’ by John R. Larus? Forthcoming volumes in the 
Knickerbocker Nuggets are Lockhart’s translations of ‘ Ancient 


Spanish Ballads,’ and ‘ The Wit and Wisdom of Sydney Smith’; 


while in the Questions of the Day Series will appear ‘ Outlines of a 
New Science,’ by E. J.. Donnell; ‘ Politics as a Duty, and as a Ca- 
reer,’ by Moorfield Storey; and ‘ The Plantation Negro as a Free- 
man,’ by Philip A. Bruce. y 

—Is Philadelphia aiming at the reéstablishment of the literary 
supremacy that it held in the days of Sartain, Godey and the 
elder Petersons? We have chronicled recently the projection in 
the Quaker City of two or three new periodicals, and now the pro- 
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spectus is issued of a monthly magazine, to be ‘ devoted to Shak- 
speare, Browning and the comparative study of literature.’ Poet- 
ore will be published on the 15th of each month, beginning this 
week, under the supervision of Charlotte Porter, late editor of 
acim. olga with Helen A. Clarke as associate. Among its 
immediate contributions will be a series of questions and helps for 
the study of Shakspeare’s plays, by Dr. W. J. Rolfe; extracts of his. 
own making from Dr. H. H. Furness’s lectures on Shakspeare at 
the University of Pennsylvania ; ‘ Browning’s Poetic Form,’ by Prof. 
A. H. Smyth of Johns Hopkins; ‘ Shakspeare’s Verses in Chester’s. 
“Love’s Martyrs,”” by Prof. Wm. T. Harris; and ‘French and 
English Literature in Elizabeth’s Day,’ by Prof. M. W. Easton. 
The cover of the periodical has been designed by Géréme Ferris. 


—Leach, Shewell & Sanborn have projected a Student’s Ser- 
ies of Latin Classics, edited by Prof. Ernest M. Pease of Bowdoin. 
It is to consist of those portions of the Latin authors generally read 
in colleges and schools, and as it is intended to meet the growing 
demand for more liberal courses, it will contain other portions, well 
fitted for the use of classrooms, but which have hitherto lacked 
suitable editing. 


The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name ana 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference.| 

ANSWERS 


No. 1428.—The word survigrous was in common use in Florida and 
Southern Georgia, long before the War, to express precisely the idea. 
conveyed by * Miss Murfree’s word.’ It probably originated among the 
poor whites, but was employed by the Negroes as well, and was far too 
forcible to be entirely ignored by the educated classes. The é was al- 
ways pronounced long. 


MOBILE, ALABAMA. E. W. B. 


No. 1428.—The word is frequently used by the uneducated in cen- 
tral Kentucky, and so far as my observation goes, always with the 7 long. 
It is applied to anything having much vim, vigor or snap in it. The 
shutting of a steel trap, for instance, would be spoken of as ‘ very sur- 
vigrous.’ ’ 


CovincTon, Ky. Pe YY 


No. 1428.—The word sav-i-grous (i sounded as in the word pine) is 
in common use among the illiterate whites of the Southern States. The 
negroes rarely use it. It means ‘ fierce’ or ‘savage,’ and is probably an 
intensification of the latter word. A vigilant yard dog is said to be a 
‘sharp dog.’ If he is a dangerous beast, he is called ‘ savigrous.’ (As I 
hear the word in the mouths of the common people, it is ‘savigrous,” 
and not ‘szsvigrous,’ as Miss Murfree writes it.) 


UNIVERSITY P, O., ALABAMA. W. S. W. 





No. 1440.—The verses quoted are from Dr. Holmes’s poem, ‘ Under 
the Violets’; but the quotation is not quite exact. 


NORTHBORO, MASS. A. E. W. 





Publications Received 


REcEIPT of new p is ledged in this col: 
any work will depend upon itsinterest and importance. 
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When no address is given 

the publication is issued in New York. 
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